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ment of such a country may properly be considered as a worthy object in itself. But 
in the present work this object is only of secondary importance and is made to sub- 
serve a more remote and theoretical purpose. For this reason the book is of twofold 
interest to the student of economics. 

Beginning with a brief description of the state in which the various industries of 
Belgium found themselves toward the end of the eighteenth century, the author goes 
on to describe the subsequent development of these industries only to show that the 
industrial progress in Belgium has been contingent upon an increase of the population 
and the consequent extension of the market. Industrial expansion together with 
inventions and technological changes is nothing more than an adaptation to the new 
conditions arising from the increase of population. 

The second part of the book is devoted to a statement, accompanied by statistical 
proof of how, through the introduction of the capitalistic system of production, a 
proletariat class has emerged in Belgium and the handicraft and household industries 
have gradually been replaced by a system of production on a large scale. 

The point of view here presented is admittedly as old as Adam Smith, but the 
author in restating it does not seem to have overcome the logical difficulty involved 
therein. The question at issue here is analogous to the familiar, and, in many respects, 
less obstinate one, whether the standard of living determines or is determined by the 
rate of wages. From a purely theoretical standpoint it would seem that the relation 
between increase of population and expansion of industry is one of interaction rather 
than that of cause and effect. 



The Cost of Our National Government: A Study in Political Pathology. By 

Henry Jones Ford. New York: Macmillan, 1010. 8vo, pp. 147. $1.50. 

The growth of national expenditures in the United States, when compared with 
the increase in revenue and population, is a cause for alarm, because there seems to 
be no effective control over the budget in our Congress. Professor Ford has presented 
a dark picture of the state of affairs; the House is overridden by the Senate, and 
"log-rolling," "pork-barrels," and other special-interest appropriations result. No 
one seems to be responsible in person for the budget, and the system breeds corrup- 
tion. Everyone wants his share of the "spoils." Extravagance and waste require 
millions of dollars annually. 

The remedy for these conditions, Professor Ford suggests, must be found in some 
plan for depriving the Committee on Rules of its administrative power over the 
budget and for placing the control in the hands of the Executive. But he finds a 
ground for hope: "The action taken by Congress making it the duty of the President 
to co-ordinate income and expenditure is the salvation of representative government 
in the United States." 

The value of this book lies chiefly in its presentation and analysis of the conditions 
as they exist. Very few persons know the system under which our appropriations are 
made, or realize wherein its defects operate to bring about so much waste. The 
author might have shown how an indirect system of taxation made the public at large 
indifferent to national extravagance. This he neglects even in his proposed remedy 
for the evil. This volume is a contribution to political theory and touches economic 
considerations at only a few points. The student of finance would do well to read it 
because of this very fact — the conditions are studied as they exist. 



